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Auslander  No.  1 

Mark  J.  Mirsky,  ’57 


THE  bell  abruptly  sounded  the  end  of 
the  period.  Marvin  rose  slowly,  as  he 
always  did,  troubled  by  a vague  fear  that 
he  would  leave  something  behind  — a pencil, 
a pen,  or  a book.  A book!  He  didn’t  mind 
losing  a pen  or  a pencil  too  much;  they 
could  silently  be  replaced,  but  losing  a book 
meant  a whole  humiliating  rigamarole.  The 
thought  of  this  always  made  Marvin  uneasy 
at  the  end  of  a period,  and  he  walked  out 
of  the  room  with  a nervous  backward  glance 
at  his  desk. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  school  day,  and 
Marvin  slowly  shuffled  through  the  corri- 
dors. He  watched  the  lower  classmen,  push- 
ing and  running,  eager  to  get  their  books 
and  get  out  of  the  school.  He  laughed  si- 
lently at  them.  Marvin  never  ran  anymore. 
“What’s  the  use  of  hurrying  out  of  school?” 
he  thought,  “You  never  leave  it.  By  the 
time  these  kids  get  to  their  junior  year, 
they’ll  realize  that  the  school  comes  home 
with  them  — that  it  gets  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  their  life;  they  can’t  escape 
it  by  getting  out  of  the  building  a few  min- 
utes earlier.” 

Marvin  had  reached  his  homeroom  by 
now.  He  stood  over  his  desk  and  system- 
atically stuffed  books  into  his  briefcase. 
“Latin,  physics,  English,  history,  math.” 
He  went  through  this  mental  process  sev- 
eral times  before  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
covered  them  all.  Then,  with  the  same  vague 
fear  of  having  forgotten  something,  he  left 
the  school. 

He  stumbled  drowsily  down  the  flight  of 
stairs,  clinging  blindly  to  the  hand  rail. 
Suddenly  a rude  push  from  behind  jarred 
his  balance,  and  a Latin  book  slipped  from 
his  grasp.  Cursing  silently,  the  mob  rush- 
ing past  him  down  the  stairway,  Marvin 
bent  to  recover  the  book,  when  his  other 
books  slipped  from  his  hands  and  fell  noisily 
over  the  stairs.  A shrill  laugh  echoed  be- 
hind him. 

Marvin  turned  to  see  a fat  little  boy 
mocking  him.  “Hey,  can’t  you  even  hold 
your  books?”  shouted  the  “sixie,”  gleeful 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  poke  fun  at  an 
upperclassman. 


Ordinarily  Marvin  ignored  “sixies,”  espe- 
cially such  an  obvious  nonentity  as  this  one; 
but  the  smug  looks  of  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores  who  were  passing  them  by  on 
the  stairs  infuriated  him. 

Marvin  grabbed  the  “sixie”  by  his  coat 

lapels,  “Listen  here’  you  little .”  But 

the  sentence  was  never  finished,  for  the  fat 
little  “sixie”  pulled  away  from  him,  kicked 
Marvin  painfully  in  the  knee,  and  ran  for 
the  door. 

Marvin  stood  there,  embarrassed  and 
helpless.  The  anger  drained  from  him,  and 
in  its  place  arose  a feeling  of  sickly  frus- 
tration. Wearily  he  gathered  up  his  books 
and  threw  his  weight  against  the  exit  door. 
The  cold  air  hit  him  and  sent  his  aching 
head  reeling  with  its  clear,  hard  brilliance. 
Suddenly  he  began  to  run!  He  knew  the 
lower  classmen  were  laughing  at  him  — 
laughing  at  the  big  upperclassman  running 
like  a “sixie”  across  the  yard,  but  somehow 
he  kept  running  anyway. 

He  ran  until  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
big,  red  brick  building  over  him  — ran  until 
he  had  reached  the  sanctuary  of  the  old 
gray  bench  in  the  Fenway,  where  the  cruel 
little  eyes  of  the  lower  classmen  would  not 
be  able  to  see  what  he  could  no  longer  keep 
hidden  inside  himself. 
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Passport  to  the  Future 

Thomas  Hogan,  ’57 


Why  do  some  literary  critics  frown  on 
science  fiction?  One  reason  could  be  a wide- 
spread misconception  of  what  science  fiction 
represents.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  too 
many  people  think  of  it  as  a pseudo-science, 
a quackery;  but  science  fiction  is  no  more 
pseudo-science  than  fiction  is  pseudo-truth. 
Actually,  it  makes  no  pretense  of  being 
fact;  it  is  pure  and  simple  fiction.  It  does 
claim,  however,  and  with  justification  — 
that  many  of  its  stories  are  based  on  the 
axioms  of  modern  science  and  that  they 
all  have  a certain  degree  of  possibility. 

Many  readers  fail  to  recognize  this  con- 
ception of  science  fiction,  and  with  good 
reason.  Science  fiction  has  long  been  plagued 
by  the  so-called  “pulpists,”  the  writers  wTho 
create  the  nonsensical  dribble  we  see  so 
much  of  on  our  news  stands.  It  is  these 
unscrupulous  writers,  whose  code  is  one  of 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  that  have 
placed  a stigma  on  the  name  of  science  fic- 
tion. It  is  they  who  are  responsible  for  such 
violent  denunciations  of  science  fiction  as 
that  of  Philip  Strong,  who  refers  to  most 
of  science  fiction  as  a “pabulum  of  reiter- 
ated nonsense.” 

Fortunately,  the  demand  for  science  fic- 
tion “pulps”  has  been  declining,  and  fewer 
of  them  are  appearing  on  today’s  news- 
stands. In  the  last  decade,  science  fiction 
has  improved  tremendously  and  is  now  cre- 
ating for  itself  a new  enthusiasm.  Current 
science  fiction  has  acquired  a new,  under- 
lying seriousness  of  purpose,  a new  social 
or  psychological  depth,  rarely  employed  by 
it  in  the  past.  The  best  stories  have  been 
noted  for  their  richness  of  imagination,  ex- 
cellence of  style,  and  concern  for  an  in- 
creasingly muddled  world.  Science  fiction 
is  not  necessarily  any  better  or  worse  than 
other  literary  forms;  it  is  merely  strange 
and  different.  This  is  what  makes  it  so 
enjoyable  to  its  devotees  and  so  objection- 
able to  the  critics.  It  is  truly  unfortunate 
that  some  readers  choose  to  disregard  this 
kind  of  fiction  merely  because  it  is  unique, 
rather  than  to  judge  it  by  the  same  cri- 
terions  with  which  they  consider  other  li- 
terature. 

Although  science  fiction  has  only  recently 


become  well  known,  it  has  actually  been 
in  existence  for  over  a century.  The  first 
accredited  science  fiction  piece  was  an  amus- 
ing article  that  appeared  in  1835  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  a “factual”  account  of  the 
discovery  of  animal  life  on  the  moon.  Today 
the  “Moon  Hoax,”  as  it  was  called,  is  quite 
dreary  and  prolix  reading,  but  it  set  the 
pattern  for  the  entire  realm  of  science-fan- 
tasy. Following  the  example  of  a friend, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  established  a revolution- 
ary type  of  science  fiction,  — the  delineation 
of  the  mind  in  stories  dealing  with  hypno- 
tism, mesmerism,  and  other  allied  sciences. 
Later,  the  father  of  modern  science  fiction, 
Jules  Verne,  began  to  delight  all  of  France 
with  his  marvelous  stories  about  inventions. 
Several  other  authors,  such  as  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  and  Jack  London,  dabbled  in 
the  field,  but  with  little  success.  Finally, 
the  masters  of  the  new  form  made  their 
appearance,  heralded  by  the  immortal 
classic  of  H.  G.  Wells’,  The  Time  Machine. 

Many  of  our  present-day  authors  are  out- 
standing men  in  the  field  of  science.  Isaac 
Asimov,  eminent  in  the  literary  realm,  is  a 
research  chemist  for  the  Navy  Research 
Laboratory  and  a professor  of  biochemistry 
at  Boston  University.  Robert  Heinlein  is 
an  Annapolis  graduate  and  a top-flight  re- 
search engineer  in  the  field  of  plastics. 
Robert  Abernathy,  an  up-and-coming  sci- 
ence fiction  writer,  does  classified  research 
work  for  the  United  States  government. 
Norman  L.  Knight  is  a top  chemist,  and 
“John  Taine”  is  a pseudonym  of  a top- 
ranking  American  mathematician.  In  re- 
cent years,  professional  scientists  have  con- 
tributed more  and  more  to  this  expanding 
field,  for  science  fiction  is  the  vanguard  of 
science. 

Science  fiction  does  not  necessarily  out- 
line or  dictate  future  technological  develop- 
ments; it  merely  presents  a possible  future, 
based  upon  the  science  of  today.  Its  influ- 
ence is  greatly  felt;  it  led  Admiral  Byrd 
on  the  eve  of  his  trip  to  the  Antarctic  to 
say,  “Jules  Verne  leads  me.” 

Yes,  science  fiction  is  our  passport  to  the 
future,  inspiring  our  young  scientists  and 
developing  their  imagination. 
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On  Poetry 

Henry  Romberg,  ’57 


THE  story  of  poetry  is  long  and  sad.  In 
former  times,  poetry  was  beauty  — ex- 
quisitely rhymed  and  stamped  into  perfect 
meter.  This  can  easily  be  seen  in  Jesualdo’s 
“On  the  Gentle  Arte  of  Dentistrie,” 

Forsooth ! 

My  tooth 
Has  broke,  — 

No  joke, 

For  now 
I dine 
On  wine 
And  shoughe. 

To  be  sure,  this  choice  sample  lacks  some 
of  the  subtleness  of  the  poetry  that  imme- 
diately followed  this  period.  For  instance 
— Lord  Lehrer’s  “On  Winning  at  Draughts,” 

Fight  fiercely,  Oxford,  fight  — 
Demonstrate  to  them  our  skill. 

Albeit,  they  have  the  might, 
Nonetheless,  we  have  the  will. 


This  was  but  the  “dark  before  the  dawn,” 
however,  for  soon  was  to  come  the  Golden 
Age  of  English  poetry.  This  next  example 
exemplifies  the  best  of  English  verse.  Note 


its  clarity  of  meaning,  its  profound  philo- 
sophical content,  and  — most  important  of 
all  — its  new  revolutionary  social  and  eco- 
nomic concepts : 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  lobster;  I heard  him 
declare, 

“You  have  baked  me  too  brown,  I must 
sugar  my  hair.” 

As  a duck  with  its  eyelids,  so  he  with  his 
nose 

Trims  his  belt  and  his  buttons,  and  turns 
out  his  toes. 

That  was  English  verse  at  its  best.  After 
this,  the  quality  of  poetry  fell  very  rapidly. 
The  last  English  poet  worth  note  was  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  who,  because  of  his  brilliant 
work,  was  remembered  by  his  beloved  Queen 
when  she  awarded  the  office  of  Poet  Laure- 
ate to  Tennyson. 

We  now  must  go  to  America  to  find 
samples  of  good  poetry.  There,  poetry  first 
appeared  in  the  form  of  prose;  prose  so 
beautiful,  so  perfect  that  it  seemed  to  cry 
aloud  for  rhyme  and  meter. 

For  example: 

You  can  fool  most  of  the  people 
most  of  the  time;  — 

And  that’s  all  that  counts. 

— A.  Lincoln 

Perhaps  the  first  example  of  true  Ameri- 
can verse  was  written  in  1776  by  one  Cap- 
tain Prescott: 

Fee,  fie,  foe,  fum, 

I smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 

American  genius  showed  itself  time  and 
again  in  National  Elections: 

Tippecanoe 
And  Tyler  too. 

Van,  Van, 

The  used  up  man. 

We 

Want 


Wilkie 
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I 

Like 

Ike 


Formal  poetry  in  America,  however,  de- 
clined. Frontier  life  did  not  seem  to  get 
along  with  culture.  Edgar  Allen  Poe  shone 
bright  for  an  instant,  then  vanished.  In 
fact,  until  recent  times,  one  may  have  said 
with  accuracy  that  poetry  was  a forgotten 
art  in  North  America. 

Then  came  what  the  world  was  waiting 
for  — a renaissance  of  American  poetry! 
Sparked  by  the  genius  of  Romberg’s  “Bal- 
lad of  Mankind,”  the  keen  minds  of  Burns, 
Mirsky,  and  others  flashed  into  brilliance. 
However,  their  style  was  imitated  and 
changed  so,  that  today  we  are  cursed  with 
a new  type  of  poetry  — a poetry  of  thought 
impressions  . . . 

A voice,  a voice 
Crying  from  the  deep 
Rain  . . . Mud  . . . Splash 
Cars  . . . Oncoming  . . . 

CRASH. 

Mangled  bodies  . . . Blood  and  tendons  . . . 
Darkness  . . . 

DEATH. 


Thoughts  of  the  Old  World 

(To  the  tune  of  Mandalay) 

Robert  H.  Golden,  ’57 


’Mid  the  orange  groves  of  Sharon  by  whose 
fragrance  earth  is  blessed, 

There’s  a cove  in  crisp  Natanya  in  whose 
lap  I long  to  rest; 

The  breeze  filters  through  the  palm-trees, 
and  I hear  its  gentle  plea  — 

Come  you  back,  you  long  lost  pilgrim,  come 
you  back  to  Galilee! 

Come  you  back  to  Galilee  and  the  orange- 
scented  sea, 

Where  the  music  of  the  psalmist  charms 
each  knoll  and  every  lea. 


North  of  stately  Magd’len  Tower  where  the 
punt-boats  plough  the  stream 
Hang  my  hammock  on  two  chestnuts  ’neath 
whose  shelter  I may  dream. 

Spread  my  blanket  on  the  meadows  where 
the  students  come  to  lie 
To  disperse  their  cares  into  the  river  and 
to  watch  the  sky. 

Come  you  back  to  Oxfordshire  and  the 
towpaths  by  the  weir, 

Where  white  swans  enhance  the  Isis  and 
know  well  why  they  dwell  here! 
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The  22nd  Amendment 

John  King,  ’57 


PRO 


PERHAPS  the  greatest  piece  of  legisla- 
tion passed  in  the  twentieth  century  was 
the  recent  22nd  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
amendment  which  limited  the  number  of 
terms  a president  may  serve  to  two. 

For  many  years  there  existed  in  this 
country  an  unwritten  law  which  was  as  old 
as  the  nation  itself  — a president’s  term  was 
limited  to  two  terms.  It  was  a custom  be- 
gun by  Washington  and  continued  by  each 
of  the  succeeding  presidents.  In  1940,  how- 
ever, this  custom  was  broken,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  we  had  a “third 
term”  president.  In  1944  the  same  presi- 
dent sought  and  won  a fourth  term,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  when  he  would  have 
stopped,  if  he  had  not  died  in  1945.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  perfectly  within  his 
right  in  breaking  with  tradition,  as  no  law 
existed  which  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 
In  1947,  in  order  to  prevent  the  setting-in 
of  this  dangerous  precedent,  the  Eightieth 
Congress  proposed  an  amendment  limiting 
the  terms  of  the  president.  In  February  of 
1952,  this  amendment  became  a part  of  our 
Constitution. 


Now,  why  was  this  legislation  so  im- 
portant? It  was  important  because  it  took 
away  the  possibility  of  one  person’s  getting 
control  of  the  highest  office  in  the  land  and 
maintaining  it  as  long  as  he  wished.  If  one 
were  to  trace  the  history  of  many  of  the 
world’s  greatest  dictators,  he  would  discover 
that  many  of  them  started  out  by  being  con- 
stantly reelected  to  the  same  office.  No 
matter  who  a person  may  be,  how  high  his 
ideals  may  be,  a long  tenure  in  the  chief 
office  of  any  land  will  lead  him  to  become 
careless,  autocratic,  and  corrupt.  Continu- 
ous reelection  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
land  is  inimical  to  true  democracy.  Some 
may  argue  that  a good  leader  is  hard  to  find 
and  found  he  should  be  kept  as  long  as  he 
can  lead.  However,  it  would  be  wiser  by 
far  to  go  out  and  find  another  leader,  than 
to  establish  so  dangerous  a precedent.  No 
leader  is  so  indispensible  to  our  country 
that  we  should  risk  our  whole  democratic 
system  for  him. 

This  country  was  not  intended  to  be  ruled 
by  a vice-president,  but  rather  by  a presi- 
dent with  all  the  dignity,  respect,  and  power 
that  is  associated  with  that  office. 


CONTRA 


ONE  of  the  inevitable  questions  about 
any  public  office  is  the  limitations  on  its 
tenure.  When  the  Founding  Fathers  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  1789,  they  certainly  must 
have  considered  limiting  the  number  of 
terms  which  a president  could  serve;  yet 
they  chose  not  to  do  so.  Why?  No  one 
can  tell  today,  so  many  years  later,  because 
records  of  the  proceedings  were  not  kept. 
But  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  decided  to  leave  it  up  to  the  individual 
to  decide  whether  he  would  run,  and  to  the 


voters  to  determine  whether  they  would  re- 
elect him. 

As  we  know,  before  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, no  president  served  more  than  two 
terms.  This  custom  was  attributed  to  Wash- 
ington — not  to  the  opinion  of  the  framers 
or  to  the  decision  of  law.  If  we  were  to 
study  Washington’s  second  term,  we  would 
find  numerous  reasons  for  his  decision  to 
retire  after  eight  years  of  service.  Because 
of  unpopular  treaties  and  avowed  isolation- 
ism, he  lost  many  friends.  His  second  term 
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was  one  of  political  disputes,  personal  deg- 
radation, and,  in  short,  a bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  Washington.  It  must  have  become 
clear  to  him  that  a man  of  his  pride  would 
only  endanger  his  reputation  by  seeking  re- 
election.  Thus,  personal  feelings  rather 
than  conviction  may  have  played  a major 
role  in  influencing  Washington. 

To  say  that  to  allow  one  person  to  remain 
in  office  over  two  terms  would  give  rise  to 
dictatorship  is  unrealistic.  Our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  would  permit  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  to  prevent  presi- 
dential autonomy.  The  President  commands 
the  armies,  but  it  is  Congress  that  supplies 
the  funds  so  necessary  for  their  mainte- 
nance. 

Now  that  we  have  the  22nd  Amendment 
in  effect,  let  us  ask  the  question:  “Will  it 
work?”  I say  that  it  will  not.  Idealistically, 
it  contains  some  very  worthy  principles.  In 


practice,  however,  it  drastically  diminishes 
the  prestige  of  the  president  in  his  2nd 
term.  In  politics,  “It  is  necessary  to  keep 
everyone  guessing.”  But  there  is  no  guess- 
ing about  the  future  of  a second-term  presi- 
dent. Congress,  party  leaders,  and  rank- 
and-file  citizens  are  turning  their  attention 
to  a successor.  Workers  are  switching  their 
allegiance  to  someone  on  whom  they  can 
rely  for  another  four  years. 

Look  around  today.  President  Eisenhower 
is  the  first  2nd-‘term  president  under 
this  amendment.  Look  at  the  rebuff  he  has 
already  received  during  his  second  adminis- 
tration. Cabinet  officers,  including  their 
wives,  have  openly  differed  with  him.  Vice- 
President  Nixon,  however,  is  enjoying  un- 
precedented attention  as  a world  and  na- 
tional figure.  He  is  clearly  being  groomed 
for  the  succession  to  the  presidency. 


The  Spectator 

Bernard  V.  Nolan,  ’57 

If  ever  you  should  cross  my  door, 

To  pass  with  me  the  morn, 

Do  not  deem  my  cross  anymore 
Than  those  which  you  have  borne. 

Do  not  inquire  how  I shall  fare, 

With  pity  in  your  eyes; 

For  I shall  journey  everywhere  — 

Upon  the  earth  and  through  the  skies, 

With  steps  as  swift  as  Mercury 
To  carry  me  afar  — 

Across  the  deepest,  widest  sea 
Or  to  a distant  star. 

How  then  can  sorrow  burden  me, 

Or  boredom  fill  my  home? 

Who  else  but  I shall  ever  see 
The  rise  and  fall  of  Ancient  Rome? 

Therefore  pity  me  not.  For  my  fate  sigh 
no  sighs, 

For  I still  have  the  sight  of  my  mind. 

Yes,  I see  with  a far  keener  sight  than 
my  eyes, 

For  I see  with  the  sight  of  the  blind. 
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An  Interview  with  Dr.  Pusey 


T HE  Register  is  very  proud  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  interviewing  Dr. 
Nathan  Marsh  Pusey,  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University. 

Nathan  Pusey,  born  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  April  It,  1907,  attended  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  studied  English  and  compara- 
tive literature.  After  graduation  in  1928 
with  the  A.B.  degree  magna  cum  laude,  he 
spent  a year  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  then  became  a teacher  in  the 
Riverdale  Country  School  in  New  York.  He 
received  a Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1932 
and  served  as  a part-time  Assistant  in  His- 
tory at  Harvard  during  1932-1933.  He  com- 
pleted his  graduate  studies  in  ancient  his- 
tory at  Harvard  in  1937  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  Dr.  Pusey  taught  at  Scripps  College 
in  California  from  1938  to  1910  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  and  Literature.  In 
19IfO,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Wesleyan 
University.  In  19JjJj  he  was  elected  president 
of  Lawrence  College,  a position  which  he 
held  until  his  appointment  as  president  of 
Harvard  on  June  1,  1953. 

President  Pusey,  immediately  putting  us 
at  ease,  introduced  himself  amiably  and  led 
us  into  his  conservatively  furnished  office. 
Two  chairs  for  our  convenience  had  already 
been  placed  before  his  desk,  a desk  which 
he  later  informed  us  had  belonged  to  the 
late  President  Elliott. 

In  view  of  the  recent  controversy  concern- 
ing a rigid  adherence  to  a classical  educa- 
tion at  the  Latin  School,  we  first  discussed 
this  problem  with  Dr.  Pusey.  The  presi- 
dent, a student  of  the  classics  himself, 
praised  our  alma  mater  highly,  saying  it 
was  one  of  the  few  remaining  public  schools 
in  America  where  this  line  of  studies  was 
still  being  pursued.  He  went  further  to  say 
that  the  classics  are  very  important  today 
in  this  world  of  rapid  technological  develop- 
ment. 

The  value  of  the  CEEB  examinations  was 
our  next  subject  of  discussion.  We  won- 
dered whether  these  objective-type  tests  ac- 
curately reveal  the  ability  of  a student. 
Perhaps  a return  to  the  essay-type  of  exam- 
ination would  be  desirable. 


Dr.  Pusey  pointed  out  that  although  he 
favored  the  essay  examinations,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  correct  and  grade  them 
accurately.  He  further  stated  that  the  best 
indication  of  the  student’s  worthiness  is 
his  secondary  school  record  and  his  teach- 
ers’ recommendations. 

Extra-curricular  activities  are  also  an 
important  part  of  a student’s  record,  both 
in  high-school  and  college.  Many  think  that 
they  are  being  stressed  to  a degree  out  of 
proportion  to  their  actual  worth.  Surpis- 
ingly  enough,  President  Pusey  said  that 
although  they  are  easy  to  overdo,  the  more 
extra-curricular  activities,  the  better.  Fur- 
thermore, he  informed  us  that  almost  every 
undergraduate  participates  in  some  activity 
at  Harvard  and  that  there  is  definitely  no 
over-emphasis. 

A great  deal  is  being  written  these  days 
concerning  the  need  for  teachers ; yet  it 
seems  to  most  people  that  too  great  a sacri- 
fice is  being  demanded,  financially  and 
otherwise.  When  questioned  about  this  situ- 
ation, Dr.  Pusey  pointed  out  that  to  make 
the  teaching  profession  more  attractive, 
salaries  will  undoubtedly  rise.  However,  he 
stressed  the  point  that  money  is  not  an 
educator’s  primary  concern.  He  is  an  in- 
dividual who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
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pursuit  of  knowledge  and  to  the  commend- 
able task  of  passing  on  his  learning  to 
others. 

The  president  asserted  that  a person’s 
most  enjoyable  days  will  be  the  ones  he 
spends  in  college.  He  warns  all  prospective 
college  students  not  to  consider  college  as 
merely  a jumping  board  to  graduate  school 
but  as  a valuable  source  of  education  and 
enlightenment.  Premedical  students,  in  par- 


ticular, are  guilty  of  going  through  four 
years  of  college  life  “with  their  nose  in  a 
book.” 

At  4:15  we  had  to  draw  our  interview  to 
a close,  as  the  president  had  other  appoint- 
ments. We  left  his  office  in  Massachusetts 
Hall  and  wandered  out  to  Harvard  Square 
through  one  of  the  many  gates  in  the  red 
brick  wall  that  surrounds  the  Harvard 
Yard. 


Just  A Matter  Of  Time 

Jason  Berger,  ’58 


A BRIGHT  red  and  white  convertible 
roared  down  Highway  10,  tore  past  a 
lonely  billboard,  and  sped  into  a long  stretch 
of  road.  Trooper  Collins  had  barely  looked 
up  when  already  the  roadster  had  put  on 
a considerable  distance  beyond  him.  He 
pushed  a pad  of  paper  hastily  into  his 
pocket,  started  up  his  motorcycle,  teetered 
onto  the  highway  from  alongside  the  bill- 
board, and  roared  after  the  vehicle. 

With  siren  screaming,  Collins  shot  after 
the  car  at  eighty  miles  per  hour.  Obviously 
disregarding  the  motorcycle  policeman,  the 
driver  increased  his  speed  and  the  chase 
mounted  to  ninety  miles  per  hour.  Trooper 
Collins  angrily  pushed  into  high  gear  and 
began  to  gain.  Soon,  the  car  slowed  down 
and  came  to  a prolonged  stop.  Collins 
swung  around  the  front  of  the  car,  got  off 
his  cycle,  and  walked  up  to  the  driver’s 
seat. 

Collins  judged  the  youth  to  be  about 
eighteen  years  old.  He  was  well  dressed, 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  convertible, 
well  off,  too. 

“All  right,  sonny  boy,”  began  Collins, 
“let’s  see  your  license  and  registration.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  officer?  I wasn’t 
doing  anything.  I was  just  doing  fifty. 
Is  that  against  the  law?” 

“Tell  it  to  the  judge,”  replied  the  trooper, 
holding  out  his  hand  for  the  papers. 

The  youth  fumbled  for  a few  moments 
through  the  glove  compartment  and  then 
handed  the  papers  to  the  officer.  Collins 
started  to  make  out  the  ticket.  At  first  the 


boy  watched  passively  and  with  a smirk  on 
his  face.  Then  he  looked  squarely  at  Col- 
lins. 

“Just  who  do  you  think  you  are?”  he  said 
suddenly.  “I’ve  got  a license  to  drive.  I 
ought  to  know  how  fast  I was  going.  I 
wasn’t  speeding.  I — ” 

“Save  it,”  interrupted  Collins,  beginning 
to  make  out  the  form  in  triplicate. 

“So  you’re  actually  going  to  give  me  a 
ticket,  then?”  said  the  boy. 

“That’s  exactly  what  I’m  going  to  do!” 
retorted  the  trooper. 

“Is  that  all  you  cops  have  time  for,  giving 
tickets  out  to  teenagers?  Or  are  you 
looking  for  a promotion?”  he  complained 
coarsely. 

Collins  ignored  him. 

“Look,  copper,”  said  the  boy,  “here’s  a 
twenty  dollar  bill  to  forget  the  whole  thing.” 

“Keep  it  up  and  I’ll  pull  you  in,”  said 
Collins.  He  smiled.  “You  better  save  your 
money.  You’ll  need  it  to  pay  your  fine.” 

“Listen,  cop,  before  you  even  get  that 
ticket  to  the  station,  I’ll  have  it  fixed.” 

Collins  looked  up  from  the  ticket  pad.  The 
boy  was  staring  at  him  furiously.  Collins 
was  used  to  threats;  but  from  a kid,  this 
kind  of  talk  seemed  strangely  out  of  key. 
He  suddenly  wished  he  could  do  more  than 
write  out  a ticket.  He  knew  where  Drake 
was  heading.  It  was  just  a matter  of  time. 

“I  can  have  every  one  of  your  tickets 
fixed  in  twenty  minutes,  cop.” 
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“When  you  learn  to  drive  safely,  you 
won’t  have  to  fix  tickets,”  said  the  trooper. 

“I’ll  drive  where  and  how  I please,  cop, 
and  no  flatfoot’ll  tell  me  anything.” 

Collins  wanted  to  smile  again  now.  The 
kid  was  obviously  taking  himself  seriously. 
He  handed  back  the  license  and  registration. 

“Tomorrow  morning,  nine  o’clock,  Mead- 
ville  Courthouse,”  said  Collins  flatly. 

As  Collins  mounted  his  cycle,  the  boy 
leaned  out  and  yelled,  “You  know  who  my 
father  is,  flatfoot?  L.  Philo  Drake,  that’s 
who!”  Collins  mounted  his  cycle.  “Just 
don’t  get  in  my  way  again,  cop!” 

Collins  roared  off.  He  thought  he  heard 
the  youngster  yelling  some  more,  but  he 
didn’t  pay  much  attention  to  it.  “Just  a 
matter  of  time,”  thought  Collins. 

He  drove  back  to  where  the  chase  had 
begun.  He  pulled  up  to  the  billboard  and 
stopped.  He  waved  as  a highway  patrol 
car  cruised  by. 

The  afternoon  passed  slowly.  There  were 
two  more  speed  violators,  both  women,  and 
a flat  tire.  That  was  at  three  o’clock.  Now 
it  was  four.  The  sun  had  let  up  most  of  its 
muggy  heat  and  surrendered  to  a mild 
breeze.  He  still  remembered  Bob  Drake. 
Then  he  recalled  the  lady  he  had  given  a 
ticket  for  speeding.  Suddenly  he  wondered 
who  L.  Philo  Drake  was. 

At  five  o’clock  he  patroled  the  lower  end 
of  Route  10  and  up  as  far  as  the  junction  of 
10  and  31G,  turned  around,  and  leisurely 
cycled  back  toward  the  billboard. 

It  was  five-thirty  when  Collins  looked  up 
and  saw  a car  coming  toward  him  very  fast. 
“Another  speeder,”  he  moaned  to  himself. 
The  trooper  slowed  down  and  waited  for  the 
vehicle.  Suddenly  he  recognized  the  red 
Collins  sighed  and  roared  after  the  speed- 
ing convertible. 

In  a few  minutes,  both  vehicles  left  Route 
10  and  thundered  onto  Route  316.  With  his 
siren  on,  Collins  drove  his  motorcycle  after 
the  pair.  The  speedometer  read  ninety-five. 
The  wind  blasted  mercilessly.  Collins  knew 
how  dangerous  highway  316  was  a few 
miles  up  ahead;  for  there,  the  highway 
climbed  and  twisted  around  dangerous 
curves  that  no  vehicle  could  make  at  ninety- 
five  miles  per  hour.  He  passed  a speed- 
limit  sign;  it  read  thirty-five  m.p.h.  There 
was  little  chance  now  of  overtaking  the 


convertible  before  it  hit  the  curves.  Collins 
sweated  as  the  landscape  flashed  by.  At 
ninety-five,  his  motorcycle  trembled  and 
shook.  His  foot  pushed  the  accelerator  down 
to  the  bar  and  his  speedometer  registered 
110.  He  sweated  now,  even  against  the 
wind,  but  the  convertible  was  too  far  ahead. 
He  realized  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
now  to  stop  the  car,  but  in  a last-ditch 
attempt  he  pulled  out  his  revolver  and 
emptied  it  into  the  sky.  He  hoped  the  noise 
would  stop  them.  It  didn’t. 

Then  the  bend  came  into  sight.  Collins 
slowed  down  to  take  it  and  swallowed  hard 
when  the  kids  didn’t.  The  red  and  white 
convertible  made  a sharp,  screeching  sound 
as  it  slowed  down  too  late,  seemed  to  be 
poised  motionless  for  a second,  then 
crashed  through  the  white  railing  and 
plumetted  down  three  hundred  feet  over 
the  embankment.  The  screaming,  shatter- 
ing crash  seemed  to  seize  Collins  and  hold 
him  stiff  against  a strange  excitement  deep 
inside  him.  Smoke  and  steam  escaped  from 
the  wreckage  below. 

Collins  radioed  for  the  highway  patrol 
and  an  ambulance.  He  jumped  off  the  high- 
way, half  ran  and  half  stumbled  down  the 
sandy  embankment  to  the  wreckage.  When 
he  reached  it  and  looked  for  the  pair,  his 
stomach  revolted.  He  turned  away  from  the 
bodies  and  climbed  feebly  back  up  to  the 
highway. 

Soon  the  highway  patrol  and  an  ambu- 
lance arrived.  Collins  explained  what  had 
happened  to  the  captain,  and  later  filled 
out  the  report  at  the  receiving  hospital. 
As  he  finished  the  report  and  was  about  to 
leave,  he  saw  the  doctor  point  him  out  to 
a short  man,  holding  his  hat  sadly  by  his 
side  and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  receiving 
room.  Collins  realized  that  it  was  L.  Philo 
Drake.  Their  eyes  met. 

“You’re  the  officer  who  tried  to  stop  my 
son?”  he  asked  softly. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Mr.  Drake  looked  aside.  “I  don’t  know 
how  many  times  I’ve  warned  him  — ” 

“Yes ” tried  Collins. 

“I’d  told  him  not  to  speed;  I’d  told  him 
a hundred  times,”  interrupted  Mr.  Drake, 
biting  his  lip.  Collins  looked  away.  Mr. 
Drake  put  his  hat  back  on  his  head,  forced 
a smile,  and  said,  “I’m  glad  you  tried, 
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officer;  believe  me,  I am.”  Then  he  walked 
away,  opened  the  door,  stepped  out,  and 
looked  back  sadly  at  the  hospital.  Collins 
looked  after  him. 

As  Drake  got  into  his  car,  Collins  thought 


My  Kingdom 

If  I were  a bus  and  able  to  talk  .... 

I’d  force  those  RLS  rascals  to  walk  .... 

I think  I’d  refuse  to  open  my  door  .... 
’Cause  after  they  leave,  I am  pretty 
sore  .... 

My  seats  are  all  stepped  on  ...  . 

My  windows  show  stains  .... 

My  sides  are  bursting  and  I’m  groaning 
with  pains  .... 

I limp  and  I sag  and  if  that  isn’t  enough  .... 

I keep  hear  them  complaining  . . . THE 
SERVICE  IS  TOUGH! 


back  to  the  morning.  “Just  a matter  of 
time,”  he  mumbled,  and  headed  for  the  door. 
He  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Drake’s 
limousine  tear  recklessly  down  the  hospital 
drive  and  roar  out  into  the  square. 


For  A Horse 


Dolore  Cano 

Mark  Jay  Mirsky 

Escaping  from  the  dim  recesses  of  dreams,  A strange  maelstrom 
A confused  feeling  Of  familiarity, 

Of  lost  memories,  A place  remembered  somewhere, 

Whispering  for  an  audible  second,  Escaping  from  the  dim  recesses  of  dreams 

Brushing  for  an  instant  And  childhood, 

Against  the  raw  end  Blending,  pushing,  intruding 

Of  some  forgotten  nerve.  For  a moment  into  life. 

But  in  this  earthly  light  it  fades, 

Leaving  an  empty  ache  — 

A sense 

Of  having  lost  a fragment  of  oneself. 
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WGBH  - Educational  Television 

Henry  Romberg,  ’57 


THE  offices  and  studios  of  station  WGBH 
are  located  on  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
just  opposite  MIT.  One  day  recently  I 
went  there  to  observe  and  write-up  for  the 
Register  a TV  program  called  “Youth 
Speaks  its  Mind.”  A Mr.  Michael  Ambros- 
ino  introduced  himself  as  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Operations  and  offered  to  con- 
duct a personally  guided  tour  for  me. 

WGBH  broadcasts,  not  only  television, 
but  also  frequency  modulation  programs  on 
radio.  Its  funds  originate,  not  from  com- 
mercial advertising,  but  from  the  generous 
gifts  of  such  organizations  as  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Filene’s,  and  the  Boston  Globe. 
Mr.  Ambrose  remarked,  “If  only  some  of 
the  captains  of  industry  would  become  cap- 
tains of  educational  television.” 

The  building  itself  was  once  a skating 
rink.  It  now  boasts  two  studios,  several 
offices,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  electronic  equipment.  Most  of  the 
programming  is  done  live;  that  is,  films  and 
other  recording  media  are  not  used  to  such 
a degree  as  is  common  in  most  commercial 
television  studios.  Nevertheless,  WGBH 
does  have  an  extensive  compilation  of  pho- 
nograph and  cinescope  recordings. 

“Youth  Speaks  its  Mind”  is  a weekly 
WGBH  production.  It  is  a panel  program  in 
which  three  or  four  boys  and  girls  discuss  a 
current  problem.  This  week  it  was  to  be 
the  recent  revolt  in  Hungary.  At  4:15, 
most  of  the  panelists  had  arrived. 


Boston  Latin  School  was  ably  represented 
by  Robert  Golden,  student  of  the  classics 
and  traveler  of  merit.  Norman  Grover  ac- 
companied him  but  did  not  appear  on  the 
television  program.  Also  present  were 
Castle  Sulkin  of  Brookline  High,  Nile  Al- 
bright of  Milton  Academy,  and  Kathleen 
White  of  Archbishop  Williams  High  School. 
Dr.  Charles  Peltier  of  Newton  High  School 
presided  over  the  panel. 

The  program  began  at  5:30.  Religious 
freedom  in  Hungary,  the  students’  role  in 
the  revolution,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  were  some  of  the  many  as- 
pects of  the  Hungarian  rebellion  discussed. 

We  of  Boston  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
one  source  of  mass  communication  which 
is  not  pressured  or  controlled  by  large 
money  interests,  advertisers,  or  the  like. 
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Our  Lords  and  Masters 


Paul  Frank  Pearson 

MR.  PEARSON  is  the  head  of  the  His- 
tory Department  and  teaches  in  Room 
208.  He  was  born  in  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  now  resides  in  West  Roxbury. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  daughter,  who 
attended  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Keene  public  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1925 
(A.B.).  In  1932  he  received  an  A.M.  degree 
from  Harvard.  He  taught  at  Dedham  High 
for  four  years,  fifteen  at  Roxbury  Memorial 
High  School,  and  came  to  the  Latin  School 
in  1947.  His  hobbies  are  photography, 
gardening  and  mountain  climbing.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club, 
and  during  the  past  ten  summers  has  served 
as  camp  manager  and  hike  leader  in  both 
the  Adirondacks  and  White  Mountains. 
Other  evidence  of  his  athletic  nature  is  his 
four  years  on  the  track  and  cross-country 
teams  at  Dartmouth. 

Mr.  Pearson  believes  in  hard  work  as  the 
foundation  of  success. 

Advice:  “ ‘Carpe  diem.’  Make  the  most 
of  every  day.” 


MR.  IRONS  is  the  head  of  the  English 
Department  and  teaches  in  Room  304. 
He  was  born  in  Cambridge  and  now  resides 
in  West  Roxbury.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 
Both  his  sons  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Latin  School.  The  younger  (’47)  received 
two  letters  in  baseball;  the  older  (’49),  two 
letters  in  football.  Mr.  Irons  himself  par- 
ticipated in  track  for  four  years  at  Com- 
merce High.  He  attended  Boston  College 
and  received  an  A.B.  degree  (’21)  and  an 
A.M.  (’22).  Later,  he  received  an  Ed.M. 
from  Boston  Teachers  College  (’37).  He 
first  taught  at  Mechanic  Arts  High  and  at 
Technical  High  and  began  teaching  at  the 
Latin  School  in  1948.  He  is  this  year’s  Dean 
of  Class  III.  He  enjoys  bowling,  reading, 
and  sporting  events.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  High  School  Masters’  Bowling 
League  for  a number  of  years  (since  1922). 
He  also  attends  many  high-school,  college, 
and  professional  sports  events.  His  favorite 
type  of  literature  is  historical  novels.  Ken- 
neth Roberts,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  are  among  his  favorite  au- 
thors. Mr.  Irons  offers  this  advice: 

“Make  the  most  of  opportunity.  Every 
one  has  a chance  to  become  successful.  When 
that  opportunity  comes,  one  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.” 
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Hockey 


January  11,  1957 


Troublesome  Trade,  conqueror  of  first- 
place  Technical,  was  the  Purple’s  opponent 
today  in  an  important  City  League  game 
for  both  teams.  B.L.S.  opened  the  scoring 
early  in  the  opening  period  when  Co-Capt. 
Jimmy  McLaughlin  intercepted  a pass  at 
his  own  blue-line,  skated  up  ice,  split  the 
Mechanics’  defense,  and  countered  with  a 
blistering  slapshot.  From  then  on,  the 
Purple  and  White  kept  up  a relentless  at- 
tack to  grind  out  a decisive  7-0  victory. 
Latin’s  production  line  of  McLaughlin, 
Grant  and  Crosson  collaborated  for  an- 
other score  at  8:10  of  the  initial  period, 
with  Frank  Crosson  sending  the  plug  home. 

During  the  second  period,  the  Trade  de- 
fense tightened,  but  Latin  increased  its  lead 
by  a nice  effort  from  George  Theodore,  who 
cleanly  beat  the  Blue  and  Gold  goalie,  after 
receiving  an  angling  pass  from  Frank 
Crosson.  The  final  period  was  more  of  the 


same  as  the  Purple  added  four  more  goals 
— one  each  by  Crosson,  Theodore,  Mc- 
Swiney,  and  Gunars. 

Ice  Chips 

The  Trade  goalie  has  been  nicknamed 
“Redlight” — wonder  why?  Latin’s  first 
two  lines  had  the  Tradesmen  completely 
befuddled  as  they  passed  and  shot  with 
the  poise  of  our  beloved  B’s.  Incidentally, 
it  looks  as  if  B.L.S.  will  have  little  trouble 
in  gaining  a Met.  Tourney  berth. 

LINE-UP 

G.  Maquire;  R.D.  Irwin;  L.D.  Moloney; 
C.  Crosson;  R.W.  McLaughlin;  L.W.  Grant. 

RESERVES  — McCool,  Neeley,  Theodore, 
Golden,  McSwiney,  Gunars,  Walsh,  Sulli- 
van, Ambrose,  Riley,  Murphy. 
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B.L.S.  Trounces  Dorchester 

January  18,  1957 


Dorchester,  paced  by  all-star  Bob  Pur- 
cell, extended  the  Purple  for  two  periods 
but  then  withered  under  our  heroes’  su- 
perior depth.  In  the  first  period,  Latin  as- 
sumed a two-goal  lead  on  the  strength  of 
scores  by  George  Grant  and  Frank  Crosson. 
The  score,  however,  does  not  tell  the  entire 
story.  Goalie  Ray  Maguire  was  peppered 
by  shots  from  almost  every  angle,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  his  acrobatics  in  the  cage, 
Dot  could  have  salted  the  game  away. 

At  the  start  of  the  second  period,  Dorch- 
ester countered  with  two  quick  scores,  and 
it  was  all-even.  With  about  half  the  period 
gone,  George  Grant  bore  down  on  the  Red 
and  Black  goalie,  faked  a shot  which  drew 
the  defense  to  him,  and  led  Frank  Crosson 


with  a perfect  pass.  With  a flick  of  the 
wrist,  Crosson  deposited  the  puck  into  an 
empty  net,  and  the  Purple  was  ahead  to 
stay.  Shortly  afterwards,  Bobby  Golden, 
assisted  by  George  Theodore,  added  an  in- 
surance marker  to  make  the  score  4-2.  The 
last  period  only  served  to  fatten  the  Pur- 
ple’s scoring  totals  as  they  added  three 
more  goals  by  Crosson,  Golden,  and  Elmuts. 

LINE-UP 

G.  Maguire;  R.l.  Irwin;  L.l.  Moloney;  C. 
Crosson;  R.W.  McLaughlin;  L.W.  Grant. 

Spares  — McCool,  Neeley,  Theodore, 
Golden,  McSwiney,  Murphy,  Gunars, 
Walsh,  Sullivan,  Ambrose,  Riley. 


Tech  Again  Edges  Latin 

February  1,  1957 


Although  Latin  out-played  and  out-hus- 
tled Tech,  they  could  not  out-score  them. 

There  was  no  scoring  in  the  first  period, 
although  both  teams  had  many  fine  chances. 
In  the  second  period,  Tech  went  ahead  on  a 
lucky  goal.  One  of  the  Tech  players’  passes 
hit  a skate  and  was  deflected  into  the  net. 
In  the  third  period,  Latin  tied  up  the  game 
when  Golden  cleanly  beat  the  Tech  goalie. 
Tech  scored  another  at  9:75,  when  two 
Tech  players  were  in  the  penalty  box. 

Line-up:  Goal,  McCool;  R.D.,  Maloney; 
L.D.,  Irwin;  L.  W.,  Grant;  C.,  Crosson; 
R.W.,  McLaughlin;  Spares  — Golden,  Mc- 
Sweeney,  McCool,  Theodore,  Cashon. 

Scraping  the  Ice 

Special  praise  to  the  whole  team  for  a 
fine  game.  . . . Latin’s  second  line  of  Mc- 
Sweeney,  Golden,  and  Theodore  has  been 
very  impressive. 


It  is  impossible  to  single  out  any  one 
player;  but  the  fine  play  and  determination 
of  the  first  liners  cannot  go  unmentioned. 

The  surprise  of  the  day  was  Bob  McCool, 
who  was  changed  from  defense  to  goal.  He 
came  up  with  many  spectacular  saves. 
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Purple  Trounces  Memorial 

February  8,  1957 


Roxbury  Memorial,  perennial  doormat  of 
the  Boston  Conference,  was  the  recipient  of 
a barrage  of  B.L.S.  goals  today.  From  the 
opening  whistle,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Purple  was  going  to  enjoy  an  easy  game. 
At  only  fifteen  seconds  of  the  first  period, 
“Little  Mac”  delivered  his  seventh  marker 
of  the  year.  The  onslaught  continued  as 
George  Theodore  and  “Zeppel”  Irwin  con- 
tributed to  the  Latin  cause.  The  middle 
stanza  was  featured  by  a “Mac  to  Mac” 
combination.  Jim  McLaughlin  scored  the 
Latinites’  fourth  goal,  assisted  by  Bob  Mc- 
ool.  Scores  were  also  registered  by  Elmuts 
and  Golden.  The  Purple  added  three  more 


goals  in  the  final  chapter  to  complete  a 
9-1  rout. 

Slapshots 

Actually,  Memorial  is  the  strongest  team 
in  the  Boston  Conference.  They’re  holding 
up  the  rest  of  the  league,  aren’t  they?  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  soft  games,  the 
Purple  has  become  the  highest  scoring  team 
in  the  Conference. 

LINE-UP 

G.  Maquire;  R.D.  Irwin;  L.D.  Moloney; 
C.  Crosson;  R.W.  McLaughlin;  L.G.  Grant. 

Spares  — McCool,  Neeley,  Theodore, 
Golden,  McSwiney,  Murphy,  Gunars,  Walsh, 
Sullivan,  Ambrose,  Riley. 


English  Ties  Latin 

February  15,  1957 


Both  Latin  and  English  qualified  for  the 
Met  Tourney  by  playing  a 2-2  tie. 

English  dominated  the  first  period  and 
jumped  to  an  early  2-0  lead  on  goals  by 
Bob  LeBlanc  and  Bob  Donovan.  In  the  sec- 
ond period,  John  Irwin  put  the  Purple  and 
White  back  into  the  game  when  he  blazed  a 
thirty  footer  past  the  English  goalie.  Latin, 
playing  their  finest  hockey  of  the  year,  com- 
pletely out-played  and  out-hustled  the  Blue 
and  Blue  in  the  second  and  third  periods. 

At  6:02  of  the  final  period,  Frank  Crosson 
scored  with  the  help  of  his  line  mates  Jim 
McLaughlin  and  George  Grant. 


Line-up:  G.,  McCool;  R.D.,  Irwin;  L.D., 
Maloney;  C.,  Crosson;  R.W.,  McLaughlin; 
L.W.,  Grant;  Spares  — Golden,  McSwiney, 
Theodore,  Cashon. 

Scraping  the  Ice 

Congratulations  to  the  whole  team  for  the 
best  game  of  the  year.  Special  praise  to 
defensemen  John  Irwin  and  Kevin  Maloney 
for  blocking  so  many  English  shots.  . . . 
Goalie  Bob  McCool  was  tested  continually 
in  the  first  period,  but  in  the  final  two  peri- 
ods he  had  only  one  stop.  . . . Latin  will 
meet  highly- rated  Arlington  in  the  MIT 
Tourney. 


Basketball 

Memorial  Rolls  Over  Latin 

January  7,  1957 


The  rebounding  and  speed  of  Memorial 
were  just  too  much  for  the  Purple  at  Me- 


morial. Although  trailing  by  only  four 
points  at  the  end  of  an  exciting  first  period, 
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the  Latinites  seemed  to  fall  apart  after 
that,  as  the  Green  and  Gold  outplayed  them 
decisively.  Although  trailing  by  22  points 
at  the  half,  Coach  Patten  didn’t  give  up 
hope  and  used  his  starting  five.  In  the  third 
period,  however,  the  Purple  failed  to  click 
and  the  coach  switched  to  a zone  defense, 
putting  Jerry  Slavet  and  “Tex”  Tacelli  in 
at  the  forward  spots.  This  zone  seemed  to 
work  a little  better,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 


final  score  was  71-40.  George  Khouri  was 
the  only  Latinite  to  hit  double  figures  with 
eleven  points.  Latin’s  rebounds  were  con- 
trolled by  Mike  Reilly  and  George  Khouri, 
with  assistance  from  John  Haynes,  Jerry 
Slavet,  “Tex”  Tacelli,  and  Hal  Kerzner. 
“Jungle  Jim”  Carey  and  Bob  Powers  did 
a good  job  setting  up  plays,  but  it  wasn’t 
enough  for  the  strong  Memorial  team. 


Dot  Beats  Latin 

January  28,  1957 


The  Boston  Latin  School  team,  young  and 
inexperienced,  opened  its  season  against 
Dorchester  High  School,  a heavily-favored, 
pre-season  Tech  Tourney  contender. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  game  “Harpo” 
Reilly  took  the  top-off,  but  because  of  the 
“sloppy”  playing  of  both  teams,  neither 
one  scored  for  some  time.  Dorchester  then 
began  hustling  and  scored  on  three  quick 
lay-ups.  The  score  was  now  Dorchester  6 
B.L.S.  1.  The  boys  in  purple  finally  woke 
up,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  period  the 
score  was  22-17  in  favor  of  Dorchester. 

The  second  period  proceeded  very  evenly, 
with  both  teams  getting  an  equal  number 
of  rebounds  and  shots.  “Jungle  Jim”  Carey, 
however,  held  Dot’s  high  scorer,  Alba,  score- 
less throughout  the  second  period.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  half,  the  Latinites  were 


down  only  9 points,  as  the  score  rose  to 
Dorchester  40,  Latin  31. 

As  the  second  half  began,  both  teams 
seemed  to  have  found  new  life,  and  there 
was  much  scoring.  Latin’s  Hal  Kerzner 
found  the  mark  during  the  third  period  and 
scored  9 points.  At  the  start  of  the  fourth 
period,  our  captain  Bob  Powers  banged 
against  the  wall  and  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
hospital.  Latin  then  fell  to  pieces  and 
Dorchester  outscored  them  by  9 points.  Al- 
though Dorchester  finally  beat  Latin  by  21 
points,  it  was  an  extremely  close  game  until 
the  last  two  minutes.  Kerzner  was  the  high 
scorer  with  19  points  and  Riley,  a runner-up 
with  13  points.  Rebounds  were  mainly  con- 
trolled by  “Harpo”  Reilly  and  “Cool  John” 
Haynes.  Jerry  Havet  was  out  with  a badly 
sprained  ankle. 


Latin  Nosed  Out  by  Artisans 

January  1U,  1957 


On  January  14th,  the  Techmen  invaded 
the  Purple  and  emerged  victorious.  It  was 
a nip-and-tuck  game,  a tough  one  for  the 
winless  Pattenmen  to  drop.  Both  teams 
were  cold  and  only  one  player  hit  double 
figures.  “Big  Mike”  Reilly  dominated  the 
game  with  sixteen  points  and  countless  re- 
bounds. The  other  starters  provided  little 
support,  however,  and  “Harpo’s”  efforts 
were  not  quite  enough.  During  a slow-mov- 
ing first  quarter,  in  which  a total  of  nine 
points  were  scored,  the  hoop  seemed  to 


shrink  for  both  teams.  In  the  second  pe- 
riod, Tech  opened  up  a five-point  bulge, 
but  a three-point  play  by  captain  Powers 
narrowed  the  gap  to  two  points  as  the  bell 
for  the  half  sounded. 

After  a rough  first  half,  Latin’s  zone  de- 
fense seemed  to  lag,  and  during  the  third 
quarter,  the  Blue  and  White  pulled  away 
to  a nine-point  lead.  Latin  put  on  a gallant 
comeback  in  the  fourth  and  final  period, 
but  fell  short  by  five  points. 
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Recovery  Room  Ranks 
“Steve”  Patten,  leading  all  coaches  in 
technical  fouls  for  the  sixth  straight  year, 
added  another  to  his  extensive  collection. 
Seniors  Slavet  and  Yalmokas  sat  out  an- 
other game  on  the  bench.  Your  writer’s  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  these  two  experienced 
Seniors  could  have  helped  the  Latin  attacks 
and  maybe  even  won  the  game  for  the 
cellar-dwelling  Latinites.  Six  of  the  seven 
who  played  in  this  game  were  juniors,  with 
Captain  Powers  the  only  senior.  This  fact 
seems  to  indicate  a great  powerhouse  for 
the  1958  season. 


English  Edges  Latin 

January  2 A,  1957 


In  the  traditional  English-Latin  basket- 
ball game,  the  Purple  and  White  lost  a 
heartbreaker.  It  was  a nip-and-tuck  affair 
all  the  way,  following  the  true  course  of 
this  ancient  rivalry.  When  the  final  buzzer 
sounded,  it  was  all  even,  49-49.  Defensive 
play  was  the  keynote  of  the  overtime  as 
neither  team  was  able  to  find  the  hoop. 
Randy  Mullin,  who  starred  against  Latin 
in  a losing  cause  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 


scoi’ed  the  only  basket  of  the  extra  period, 
to  insure  an  English  victory.  Latin’s  “Big 
Three”  of  Powers,  Carey,  and  Haynes  once 
again  proved  their  worth  with  a combined 
total  of  35  points. 

Free  Throws 

Although  this  year’s  squad  has  been  some- 
what disappointing,  watch  for  a strong 
Latin  five  next  year  with  eleven  lettermen 
returning. 


Dorchester  Rolls  Over  Latin 

January  28,  1957 


Despite  great  hustle  and  spirit,  Latin 
went  down  to  defeat  before  a strong  Dorch- 
ester quintet.  The  Red  and  Black  led  by 
only  eight  points  at  the  half,  but,  in  the 
third  period,  increased  the  gap  to  seventeen 
points.  This  second  half  surge  featured  the 
deadly  accuracy  of  Dot’s  Art  Alba. 

Coach  Patten  substituted  freely  at  the 
end  of  the  game  in  order  to  rest  his  starters 
and  give  the  underclassmen  needed  experi- 
ence. Hampered  by  a lack  of  “Big  Men,” 


the  Purple  and  White  had  their  troubles 
under  the  boards  against  Dot’s  “hatchet 
men.”  Final  score:  69-46. 

Drops  from  the  Showers 
Mike  Reilly,  John  Haynes,  and  “Gig” 
Khouri  garnered  almost  all  of  Latin’s  re- 
bounds. Jim  Carey,  who  broke  a tooth  in 
last  year’s  Dot  game,  was  again  jinxed; 
the  flashy  guard  was  held  to  four  points. 
The  same  old  story:  long  on  desire  but 
short  in  manpower. 
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Eagles  Trip  Ptirple 

February  11,  1957 


The  Eaglets  of  B.C.  High,  pace-setters  in 
the  Boston  Conference,  were  surprised  by 
an  aroused  Latin  quintet  today,  but  man- 
aged to  squeeze  out  a victory  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  two  points.  Latin  started  quickly 
with  Jim  Carey  and  Mike  Reilly  showing 
their  best  form  of  the  year.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  period,  Coach  Patten’s  charges 
held  a two-point  edge.  The  second  period 
featured  some  sensational  set-shooting  as 
neither  team  was  able  to  gain  a sizeable 
margin.  The  first  half  ended  with  the 


Purple  in  command  by  a single  point. 

History  repeated  itself  in  the  second  half, 
as  a badly  undermanned  Latin  five  slowly 
succumbed  to  the  stronger  Eaglet  squad. 
Time  and  again  the  Pattenmen  valiantly 
matched  their  sharp-shooting  opponents, 
but  in  vain.  Their  best  was  not  quite 
enough,  and  despite  constant  plugging,  the 
Purple  and  White  were  finally  edged  out, 
54-52,  in  the  most  thrilling  and  definitely 
most  surprising  game  of  the  year.  Great 
try,  fellas! 


Track 


Latin  Wins  Opener 


The  Purple  and  White  tracksters  got  off 
to  a strong  start  by  breezing  Memorial  and 
Trade  in  their  opening  meet.  B.L.S.  scored 
150  points  to  54  for  Memorial,  while  Trade 
finished  third  with  23  points. 

In  the  Class  A running  events,  Dick 
Wulf  strode  to  an  easy  victory  in  the  “50.” 
In  the  “300,”  Slattery  and  Manfredi  placed 
second  and  third  respectively.  Latinites 
scored  heavily  in  the  next  two  events,  as 
Tallas  and  Costello  finished  one-two  in  the 
“600,”  while  Kirk  and  Karimbakas  were 
doing  the  same  in  the  “1000.”  In  the  field 
events,  DeYesso  scored  an  easy  victory  in 


the  hurdles,  while  Laird  and  Breen  placed 
a close  one-two  in  the  shot-put. 

In  Class  B,  Mancini,  Brenci  and  Zissis 
took  a clean  sweep  in  the  “50.”  Mackin  and 
Crowley  finished  a tight  one-two  in  the 
“220,”  with  Mackin  winning  by  a step.  In 
the  “440,”  Prinz  took  a close  second,  and 
in  the  “880,”  Latin  again  swept  the  field 
— this  time  with  LaMarre,  Little  and  Hol- 
brow.  In  the  Class  B field  events,  Brenci 
easily  won  the  high  jump  with  a superb 
effort  of  5 feet  even.  Zissis  and  Prinz  placed 
one-two  in  the  “shot.” 


Latin  Third  in  City  Meet 

January  25,  1957 


The  Latin  Speedsters  scored  73  points  to 
take  third  place  in  the  second  meet  of  the 
season.  Technical  won  the  meet  with  133 
points,  and  English  followed  with  108. 

In  Class  A,  Slattery  placed  third  in  the 
“300,”  Costello  ran  fourth  in  the  “600,” 
while  Gray  took  second  in  the  “50.”  “Bill” 
Kirk  “walked  home”  in  the  “1000,”  followed 
closely  by  “Harpo”  Reilly. 

In  Class  B,  DeYesso  ran  a close  second 
in  the  low  hurdles,  while  Mackin  took  third 
in  the  “440.”  “Old  Dependable,”  Joe  La- 


Marre, won  the  “880”  with  comparative 
ease.  Francis  “Bellafonte”  Mancini  placed 
second  in  the  “50”  by  a “sideburn.”  An- 
thony won  the  “1000,”  covering  the  last  fifty 
yards  as  if  it  were  a dash. 

In  Class  C,  Murray  won  the  “50.”  The 
Davidson-Bigger  combination  placed  one- 
two  in  the  “600,”  and  Camerford  ran  second 
in  the  “176.”  Meyers,  Mayer  and  Peyper 
swept  the  low  hurdles  just  under  record- 
breaking  time.  The  relay  team  came  in  first. 
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EDITORIALS 


Television 

As  a Medium  for  Art 


TELEVISION  and  radio,  as  media  for 
the  transmission  of  art  in  its  various 
forms,  differ  acutely  from  other  media  in 
the  intensity  and  range  of  their  communica- 
tion. It  is  in  this  difference  that  the  crux 
of  the  objections  to  television  and  radio  lies, 
and,  in  many  instances,  justifiably  so. 

Television  and  radio  have  taken  art  and 
entertainment  into  the  home.  By  their  abil- 
ity to  bring  an  enormous  variety  of  attrac- 
tions into  a situation  of  comfort  and  pri- 
vacy, they  have  in  their  own  quiet  way  — or 
perhaps  not  so  quiet  — effected  one  of  the 
great  social  revolutions  of  our  time.  Busi- 
ness — big  business  — ever  on  the  lookout 
for  better  and  more  effective  ways  of  pre- 
senting its  products  to  the  consumer,  saw 
in  radio,  and  particularly  in  television,  the 
ideal  means  for  invading  the  very  basic 
unit  of  our  society  — the  family  circle  it- 
self; more  than  that,  even  attaining  the 
central  position  in  this  circle.  Comfortably 
lodged  in  radio,  commercial  interests  next 
encroached  on  television  in  its  infancy, 
when  it  was  still  a novelty.  As  television 
became  more  and  more  widely  accepted,  the 
potential  of  profit  became  larger.  As  it  now 
stands,  and  will  stand  for  sometime  to  come, 
the  networks  and  stations  are  so  entangled 
with  commercialism  and  “bigness”  that  tele- 
vision’s most  taxing  and  most  powerful 
critics  and  censors  will  be  its  sponsors. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  thesis  appear 
as  an  oracle  from  George  Orwell’s  “1984,” 
it  might  be  useful  at  this  point  to  illustrate 
the  trend  of  the  television  industry  in  its 
present  economic  situation.  The  masses  of 
television  viewers,  awkward  with  their 
newly-acquired  leisure,  tend  to  use  tele- 


vision as  an  instrument  of  time-consump- 
tion. The  networks,  therefore,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently spurred  to  perfect  their  entertain- 
ment, but  merely  to  produce  it  in  large, 
time-consuming  quantities.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, television  tends  to  become  a 
utility  rather  than  an  entertainment  me- 
dium; joining  the  essentials  of  life,  without 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  such  a posi- 
tion. In  this  state,  the  entertainment  in- 
volved must  inevitably  decline  into  a veri- 
table interlude  between  commercials!  The 
fault  here  lies  in  a great  measure  with  pub- 
lic lassitude. 

However,  even  in  view  of  this  dilemma, 
to  condemn  television  and  radio  as  hope- 
lessly unworthy  media  for  art,  and  as 
causes  of  a neglect  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  suggests  snobbishness  and  fixation 
with  past  literary  and  artistic  achievements, 
while  completely  ignoring  startling  and  val- 
uable modern  innovations.  A group  of  ex- 
cellent creative  dramatists  has  sprung  up 
as  a result  of  the  television  era.  The  one- 
hour  television  play,  for  example,  has  been 
wonderfully  developed  by  such  successful 
authors  as  Paddy  Chayefsky,  Reginald 
Rose,  J.  P.  Miller,  Tad  Mosel,  Robert  Alan 
Arthur  and  quite  a number  of  others. 

Yet,  the  problem  of  commercialism  does 
exist  and  it  is  an  important  one.  I think 
the  best  estimation  of  this  situation  that 
has  ever  been  given  was  offered  in  a speech 
made  by  a radio  network  executive  (played 
by  Dean  Jagger)  in  a recent  motion  pic- 
ture entitled  “The  Great  Man,”  an  expose 
of  the  effect  various  interests  have  on  the 
radio  industry.  His  expose  is  not  without 
a gleam  of  hope.  The  following  is  an  ap- 
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proximate  quotation  which  conveys  entirely 
the  meaning  intended  in  the  original 
speech!  “I’m  tired  of  people  saying  that 
this  (radio)  is  an  entertainment  medium. 
It’s  not.  It’s  a business,  like  any  other. 
We  sell  time  to  sponsors  who  use  person- 
alities in  turn  to  sell  products  to  the  peo- 
ple. It’s  as  simple  as  that  . . . you  see,  he 
(Joe  Harris)  has  done  quite  a lot  in  two 
minutes.  He’s  handled  his  own  build-up, 
dramatically  and  effectively.  And  now  your 


little  expose  isn’t  worth  a plugged  nickel. 
Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  tomorrow,  Joe 
Harris’s  picture  will  be  plastered  on  every 
newspaper  throughout  the  country.  To  mil- 
lions of  people  from  coast  to  coast,  he’s 
going  to  be  Mr.  Integrity.  If  we  want  him, 
we’ll  have  to  take  him  on  his  own  terms. 
There  is,  however,  one  consolation.  Integ- 
rity and  Honor  (and  Art)  can  sell  products, 
and  after  all,  sellbig  products  is  our  busi- 
ness.” 


Life-  -Four  Views 

I 

How  brief  the  span  of  life’s  few  years 
When  any  day  may  be  our  last; 

How  foolish,  then,  the  man  who  fears 
To  face  the  future,  leave  the  past. 

— John  T.  Daley,  ’57 


II 

Life  is  but  a transient  sound, 

An  ech  in  an  empty  space, 

And  there  awhile  the  notes  rebound 
And  then  fade  off  without  a trace. 

— Mark  J.  Mirsky,  ’57 


III 

Were  life  a thing  of  little  worth 
And  nothing  in  the  future  lay, 

Then  might  I waste  my  time  with  mirth, 
Discerning  not  the  Judgment  Day. 

— Edward  H.  Pauley,  ’57 


IV 

In  school  we  learn  to  calculate, 

To  make  of  life  a future  bright; 

In  life  we  have  to  speculate, 

With  ventures  that  wTe  hope  are  right. 


— Michael  H.  Silverman,  ’57 
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WE  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  that 
the  following  seniors  are  finalists  in 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  competi- 
tion: Richard  Albert,  John  Daley,  Thomas 
Dow,  Richard  Faber,  Charles  Gamer,  Mer- 
rill Gardner,  Herbert  Ginsburg,  Norman 
Grover,  John  Kehoe,  Arrigo  Mongini,  Fred- 
erick Salvucci,  and  Michael  Silverman.  Con- 
gratulations to  Warren  Bargad,  Leo  Can- 
non, Gerald  Davison,  Peter  Fishman,  Joseph 
Gagan,  Curtis  Hartwig,  John  King,  Barry 
Kirschbaum,  David  Kozodoy,  Harry  Lee, 
Mark  Mirsky,  William  Murphy,  John 
Nicholson,  Aare  Onton,  Henry  Romberg, 
Carl  Sipowicz,  and  Richard  Slifka,  who  re- 
ceived letters  of  commendation. 

On  Friday,  January  18,  the  boys  of 
classes  III  and  IV  went  ever  so  quietly  to 
the  assembly  hall  to  listen  to  the  Third 
Public  Declamation.  The  freshmen  and 
sophomores  were  captivated  by  the  elo- 
quence of  declaimers  James  Dolan,  Steven 
Aronson,  Gerald  Hillman,  Michael  Menitoff, 
Michael  Monson,  Neal  Kozodoy,  Joseph 


Joseph  Gerstmann,  ’58 

Russo,  Donald  Friary,  Ian  MacDonald, 
David  Kozodoy,  and  Mark  Mirsky. 

On  Dec.  18,  1956,  400  students  witnessed 
the  annual  basketball  game  between  the 
National  Honor  Society  and  the  faculty. 
The  faculty  team,  composed  mostly  of  the 
Phys.  Ed.  instructors,  beat  the  society  by 
two  points  with  a score  of  23-21.  After 
calling  a foul  or  two  against  the  faculty, 
the  two  student  referees  were  shot  at  by 
Mr.  Patten.  After  this  incident,  the  calling 
of  fouls  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  fac- 
ulty. For  several  days  after  the  game,  the 
society  team  members  were  walking  around 
with  bumps,  bruises,  and  sore  ribs.  How- 
ever the  $120  that  the  game  raised  for 
scholarships  was  well  worth  their  misery. 

At  5:30  on  March  7,  students  of  the  Latin 
School  took  time  out  from  their  homework 
to  tune  in  on  station  WGBH-TV,  where 
Robert  Golden  of  Class  I was  appearing  on 
“Youth  Speaks  its  Mind.”  The  panel  dis- 
cussed the  Hungarian  fight  for  freedom. 

Congratulations  to  Robert  E.  Corvi,  who 
at  the  Christmas  Eve  assembly  received  the 
Charles  E.  W.  Grinnell  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship. This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  graduating  class,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  classmates,  is  the  best  exam- 
ple of  scholarship,  self-adjustment,  and 
school  spirit. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  15,  students 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School  performed  be- 
fore an  attentive  audience  of  900.  Those 
who  attended  were  more  than  glad  to  have 
contributed  their  fifty  cents  for  a most  en- 
joyable two  hours.  Along  with  our  own 
boys,  the  Assumption  Cadets  helped  to  make 
the  National  Honor  Society  Revue  a huge 
success,  and  to  show  a net  profit  of  $350. 
This  profit  and  the  proceeds  from  the  Fac- 
ulty vs.  Honor  Society  basketball  game  will 
be  presented,  in  separate  scholarships  of 
$100  each,  to  four  deserving  seniors  of  the 
class  of  ’57.  We  wish  to  express  greatest 
thanks  to  Major  Kelly,  and  Messrs.  Koz- 
odoy and  Jameson  (most  ably  assisted  by 
Norman  Grover  and  Richmond  Wulf,  et 

al.). 
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Alumni  Notes 

John  A.  Kaplan,  ’57 
and 

Barry  B.  Kirschbaum,  ’57 


IN  January  of  this  year,  the  officers  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Washington  decided  to 
honor  Charles  C.  Concannon,  ’07,  for  the 
work  he  has  done  in  making  the  Scholarship 
Program  of  the  club  a success.  The  honor 
was  in  the  form  of  a medal  commemorating 
Mr.  Concannon’s  thirty  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  club  and  to  education. 

Ernest  R.  Caverly,  ’19,  was  the  honored 
guest  at  a dinner  marking  his  twenty-fifth 
year  of  educational  leadership.  Mr.  Cav- 
erly, since  1931,  has  been  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Brookline. 

T.  W.  Casey,  ’36,  was  recently  named 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  at  the 
Paper  Mate  Company.  Before  the  appoint- 
ment, he  had  been  its  general  sales  man- 
ager. 

Arthur  J.  Gartland,  ’32,  was  named  chair- 
man of  a Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Citizens’  Committee.  The  purpose  of 
this  committee  is  to  discuss  the  location 
and  financing  of  a proposed  twenty-seven 
million  dollar  federal  office  building.  Mr. 
Gartland  is  also  chairman  of  the  school 
building  committee  in  Scituate. 

William  A.  Phillrick  Jr.,  ’40,  has  been 
appointed  state  supervisor  of  education  for 
the  speech-handicapped,  hard  of  hearing, 


and  deaf.  During  the  past  two  years,  Mr. 
Phillrick  has  been  an  instructor  at  Boston 
University.  In  addition,  he  is  president  of 
the  Mass.  Speech  and  Hearing  Assn. 

Captain  Cyril  H.  Dingwell,  ’47,  was  one 
of  the  crew  members  on  board  the  B-52 
which,  on  January  19,  flew  non-stop  around 
the  world.  For  his  part  as  navigator,  he 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  Captain  Dingwell,  who  was  a drill 
captain  in  his  senior  year  at  Latin  School, 
is  now  stationed  at  Castle  Air  Force  Base, 
California. 

James  D.  Gibbons,  ’53,  was  one  of  sixteen 
elected  to  “The  Senior  Sixteen”  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Gibbons  is 
majoring  in  economics. 

This  rather  humorous  note  deals  with  the 
Christmas  play  presented  last  year  at 
Adams  House  at  Harvard  College.  It  was 
produced  by  Burton  White,  ’53;  lighting 
supervision  was  in  the  hands  of  Marshall 
Horwitz,  ’57 ; stage  manager  was  Gerald 
Kolodny,  also  of  the  class  of  ’53;  and  to 
carry  the  good  name  of  our  school  through 
the  final  round  was  Myron  Cohen,  ’53,  one 
of  the  cast  members  of  the  play.  Adams 
House  is  one  of  the  underground  residences 
at  Harvard. 

First  Lieutenant  Paul  Robert  Chester, 
’50,  USMCR,  was  killed  in  an  airplane  ac- 
cident June  7,  1956,  at  Kingsville,  Texas. 
He  was  buried  with  full  military  honors  at 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  at  Ft. 
Myers,  Virginia,  on  June  12. 

In  1952  he  joined  the  Marine  Platoon 
Leaders  Class  and  trained  summers  at 
Parris  Island  and  Quantico.  Upon  receiv- 
ing his  Bachelor’s  Degree  at  Harvard  in 
1954,  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  Paul  entered  the  Air  Branch  and 
flew  at  Pensacola,  Florida;  Foley,  Alabama; 
Milton,  Florida;  and  Kingsville,  Texas.  He 
was  flying  Panther  Jets  at  Kingsville  at 
the  time  of  his  fatal  accident. 
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REGISTER'S  (WING  REPORTER 


December  3:  The  master  in  Room  X dis- 
likes what  he  terms  “jokers”  from  crowd- 
ing around  his  desk;  he  says  that’s  the 
way  they  killed  Caesar. 

December  U:  Ye  R.R.R.  wonders  if  there  is 
anything  to  the  rumor  that  a certain 
English  master  is  having  his  desk  re- 
placed with  a binnacle. 

December  5:  The  master  in  Room  Y de- 
clares that  he  is  greatly  amused  by  ob- 
serving his  “comic  characters,”  i.e.,  his 
pupils.  Betcha  don’t  have  as  much  fun 
as  we  do. 

December  7 : Ye  R.R.R.  wishes  to  congratu- 
late the  writer  of  December  Sixth  for  his 
perceptiveness,  wit,  and  honesty.  You 
will  receive  your  just  reward. 

December  10:  Congratulations  to  Scopa  and 
Melnick,  for  they  have  been  chosen  as 
editors  of  the  famed  Register  for  the 
geophysical  year  1957-1958. 

December  11:  “Latin  is  a dead  language, 
As  dead  as  it  can  be; 

First  it  killed  the  Romans 
And  now  it’s  killing  me.” 

— Melvin  Coznoufsky 

December  12:  Overheard  in  a mathematics 
class: 

“There  will  be  an  algebra  test  tomorrow 
so  don’t  forget  your  compasses.” 

December  13:  Master:  “How  many  seas 
are  there?” 

Sian:  “Seven.” 

Master:  “Enumerate  them.” 

Sian:  “One,  two,  three,  . . .” 


-^//avs 
W.  fiJO&W 


December  H:  Master:  “(Cough,  cough), 
Bill,  I think  I’ve  caught  your  cold.” 

Bill:  “I  haven’t  got  a cold,  sir,  I’ve  got 
T.B.” 

December  17:  The  cultured  gentlemen  of 
Room  211  have  finally  produced  a master- 
piece; a couplet  so  precise  and  emotion- 
ally stirring  that  it  deserves  space  on  this 
page: 

“My  life  is  like  a bowl  of  fruit, 

My  taste  it  does  not  always  suit.” 
December  18:  Master:  “Now  as  I was 
saying,  boys  . . .” 

Dimrock:  “Hah-hah!” 

Master:  (Chuckle,  chuckle).  “Who  said 
that?  Hmmm?” 

Dimrock:  “I  can  not  tell  a lie,  Sir.  I did. 
It  was  spontaneous.” 

Master:  (Chuckle,  chuckle).  “Five  marks, 
Dimrock.” 

Dimrock:  “What  was  that,  Sir?” 

Master:  (Chuckle,  chuckle).  “That  was 
spontaneous,  Dimrock.” 

December  20:  Master:  “There  are  three 
things  you  can  be  sure  of  in  this  world, 
boys  — death,  taxes,  and  a sure  victory 
for  the  Democratic  party  in  1960.” 
December  21:  No  homework  over  vacations, 
it  says  here.  Hmmm. 

January  2:  That  was  a marvelous  vaca- 
tion ; I need  another  two  weeks  to  recover 
from  it. 

January  3:  “Be  back  in  two,  no  three  weeks. 
Address  all  correspondence  to  Cairo, 
Egypt.”  — Ye  R.R.R. 
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January  28:  Overheard  in  the  lunchroom: 
Tweedledum:  (while  sipping  coffee)  “It 
looks  like  rain.” 

Tweedledee:  “Yeah,  but  it  tastes  like 
dishwater.” 

January  29:  Ye  R.R.R.  had  the  best  paper 
in  the  class,  today.  It  was  watermarked 
bond. 

January  30:  Hoi  polloi  eisi  en  tow  pediow. 

February  1 : Overheard  in  the  halls  of  our 
august  State  Department:  “John,  take 
that  gum  out  of  your  mouth  and  put 
your  feet  back  in.” 

February  U : Dafynishun  — Class  Commit- 
tee: “The  unable  who  have  been  asked  by 
the  unwilling  to  do  the  unnecessary.” 

February  5:  Ye  R.R.R.  learned  today  that 
thousands  are  killed  and  injured  annually 
from  slipping  in  the  bathtub.  That  means 
once  a year  ye  R.R.R.  takes  his  life  in  his 
own  hands. 

February  6:  Today  ye  R.R.R.  became  a 
fully  accredited  member  of  the  English 
Speaking  Union.  He  did  have,  however, 
some  difficulty  in  passing  the  entrance 
requirement. 

February  8:  Under  a “National  Economy 
Week”  program  the  Register  Staff  saved 
five  barrels  of  ink  by  not  dotting  i’s  and 
crossing  t’s.  We  do  our  part. 

February  11:  Ye  R.R.R.  just  learned  his 
S.A.T.  results  today.  Ooooohhhh. 

February  12:  I had  one  grunch  but  the 
eggplant  over  there. 

February  13:  After  a trying  period  in  Room 
234,  ye  R.R.R.  can  truthfully  say,  “If  the 
moone  bee  mayde  ov  greene  cheez  the 
sunne  schines.” 

February  15:  Hey,  another  vacation! 

February  25:  A certain  master  was  late 
today  because  of  a flat  tire.  Unfortun- 
ately when  the  bullet  struck,  the  car  was 
going  only  20  miles  per  hour. 

February  26:  Teacher:  “I  think  capital 
punishment  is  worse  than  life  imprison- 
ment.” 

Pupil:  “Is  that  why  you’re  a teacher, 
Sir?” 

February  27:  Overheard  in  the  swimming 
pool  — 

One  Sixie  to  another:  “I  thought  Mr. 
Meanor  was  supposed  to  be  around  here, 
not  the  swimming  pool.” 


February  28:  Big  Sian:  “The  horn  on  my 
car  is  indifferent.” 

Little  Sian:  “What  does  that  mean?” 

Big  Sian:  “It  just  doesn’t  give  a hoot.” 
March  1 : Only  15  more  days  till  the  boards. 
Ye  R.R.R.  wonders  if  he  should  take 
Spanish,  spacial  relations,  and  biology. 
March  U:  Ye  R.R.R.  received  his  Feb.- 
March  issue  of  the  Mickey  Mouse  Club 
Magazine  today. 

March  5:  Overheard  in  the  lunchroom  — 
Pinhead:  “The  light  is  bad  here.” 

Pigmy  Ant:  “So  is  the  food.” 

March  6:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  informed  today 
that  Mrs.  Underwood’s  School  for  Poul- 
try Raising  is  not  a branch  of  B.U. 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  doesn’t  require 
College  Boards  if  a student  has  at  least 
three  certificate  grades  out  of  twenty. 
March  7:  Overheard  in  the  corridors  — 
Alex:  “Who  fired  the  first  shot  at  Lex- 
ington?” 

Ian:  “Nobody  knows.” 

Alex:  “It  was  the  Russians.” 

March  11:  Ye  R.R.R.  has  just  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Schubert’s  10th  Symphony 
is  equaled  only  by  Beethoven’s  2nd  Violin 
Concerto. 

March  12:  No  comment  today.  Ye  R.R.R. 
is  hastily  reviewing  six  thousand  years 
of  history.  College  Boards  Saturday. 
March  13:  Ye  R.R.R.  forgot  to  mention 
that  on  Wednesday,  March  7,  he  and  one 
of  his  assistants  interviewed  Dr.  Nathan 
Pusey,  President  of  Harvard  University. 
March  15:  Ye  R.R.R.  has  just  been  in- 
formed of  the  fact  that  the  hexagonal 
STOP  signs  at  street  intersections  mean 
Skid  Tires  On  Pavement. 

March  16:  Ho  hum,  nothing  ever  happens 
on  Sater  . . . Hey,  today  are  the  Boards! 

I must  have  overslept.  I’d  better  walk 
because  I’ll  get  caught  in  the  five  o’clock 
traffic  on  the  way  over  if  I try  to  drive. 
March  18:  “So  be  it,  all  is  done, 

Ere  long  v/e  meet  again: 

Van  de  Veen,  Axelrod,  Vergun 
Et  Harmatz,  Mirsky,  and  Burns  — that’s 
plain, 

Not  forgetting  the  best  of  all  — Ginzburg 
and  Romberg. 

— adapted  from  “Humour  in  Black 
Crepe”  an  anthology'  by  John  Kaplan. 
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For  Stylized  Prom  Corsages 

call 

GOODMAN’S 

PURE  EGG  NOODLES 

Flowers  by  David 

and 

Store  & Greenhouse  Tel.  FA  5-3401 

MATZO  PRODUCTS 

David  & Freda  Leavitt,  Florists 

1752  Centre  Street  W.  Roxbury 

SCARRY  SHOE  REBUILDING 

HOWARD  J.  RICHARD  C.L.U. 

354A  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue 

Brighton,  Mass. 

75  Federal  Street 

Boston  10  Mass. 

We  Specialize  in  Orthopedics 

Life  Member  — Million  Dollar  Club 

B.  L.  S.  1931 

Wallpaper  — Paints  — 

P S S s s s t ! ! 

Paint  Supplies 

Compliments  of 

Take  a tip  from  us  — get  her  a real  corsage 
and  save  money  too. 

B & D WALLPAPER  CO. 

2164  Washington  Street 

Lawry’s 

Boston 

Rob  Roy  Florists 

HI  5-4321 

Brookline  — Cambridge  — Waltham 
— Quincy 

1821  Centre  St.  W.  Roxbury 

FA  3-5900 

Compliments  of 


A.  KOPELMAN  & SONS  INC. 
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CLEVELAND  CIRCLE 
AUTO  SCHOOLS 

“Our  22nd  Year” 

Safe  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 
2003  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

LO  6-8800 
Other  Offices  — 

Belmont  — Newton  — Nantasket 


COTT  BOTTLING  CO. 

It’s  Cott  to  be  Good 


t*rom  . . .| 

COMING  UP! 

TUXEDOS  for  HIRE 

HAVE  FUN 

GO  FORMAL 

liranfinnnit 

• 

Use  our 
GROUP 

RENTAL  PLAN 
For  information 
Phone  LI  2-7930 

READ  & WHITE 

111  SUMMER  STREET  - BOSTON 


HAncock  6-3124 

Evening  Office  BR  6-5279 

MacDONALD  OPTICAL 
COMPANY 

A Complete  Eyeglass  Service 

Ronald  D.  MacDonald 

Room  501,  44  Bromfield  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 


Electrically  Yours 

SILVEY  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

Est.  1924 

Buie  Hills  8-3100,  8-3101 

1596-98  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

Mattapan  26,  Mass. 


College  Application  Photos 

Our  Specialty  — Fast  Service 
No  Appointment  Necessary 

VAN  DYKE  STUDIO 

671  Washington  Street 
(Between  Boylston  & Stuart  St.) 
Boston  11,  Mass. 

DE  8-8505 


FrecI  N.  Phillips  Mitchell  E.  Phillips 

MITCHELL  E.  PHILLIPS  CO. 

INSURANCE 

479  Harvard  Street 


Brookline 


— - 
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DRIVER  EDUCATION  NOW  AVAILABLE 

• BECOME  AN  EXPERT  DRIVER 

• SAVE  ON  YOUR  1957  INSURANCE 

Another  Garber’s  Auto  School  FIRST  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  the  first  time,  young  drivers  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  can  qualify 
for  substantially  reduced  automobile  insurance  premium  rates  by  com- 
pleting the  course  of  classroom  instruction  and  practice  driving  offered 
by  an  automobile  driving  school. 

This  complete  course  is  licensed  by  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  to 
promote  highway  safety. 

This  course  includes  15  classroom  lessons,  plus  24  half-hour  sessions 
of  on-the-road  driving  practice  and  observation.  Each  person  taking 
the  course  will  also  have  the  use  of  a Garber  car  for  the  Registry 
license  exam. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  this  course  will  receive  a certificate 
which  will  entitle  them  to  reduced  automobile  insurance  premiums. 

ENROLL  NOW 

COURSES  STARTING  AT  FREQUENT  INTERVALS 
Call  for  free  catalogues 
LO  6-2100 

Garber’s  Auto  Driving  School,  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


Let  Kennedy’s 


cue  you  • . • 


WHAT'S  NEW  and  SMART 

Weve  got  our  ears  to  ths 
ground  — ready  to  pick 
up  the  newest  ideas  — 
the  big  trends  — the 
wanted  iad-items  . . . and 
have  'em  tor  you  when 
vou  want  'em!  Here's 
where  you'll  find  every- 
thmo  that  makes  a first- 
rate  wardrobe  . . all 
arranged  for  your  easy 
speedv  shopping! 


£0* 


KENNEDY’S 


BOSTON  • FRAMINGHAM  • PROVIDENCE 
WORCESTER  • SPRINGFIELD  • HARTFORD 
BROCKTON  • MANCHESTER 


Your  Independent  Market 

Serves  You  Better 

Come  See  For  Yourself 

CALUMET  SUPER  MARKET 

Brigham  Circle  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Opp.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
“Pat”  Cambell  Traded  Here! 


UNITED  FARMERS  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND,  INC. 


Charlestown,  Mass. 
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Formats  by  JOE  PESSON 

of  FEINGOLD’S 
at  Grove  Hall 
MEN’S  and  BOY’S 
FINE  FORMAL  WEAR 

and  Accessories 
FOR  HIRE  and  FOR  SALE 
438  BLUE  HILL  AVENUE 
ROXBURY 
Open  Evenings  to  8 P.M.  Fridays  to  6 
Highlands  5-0436  Our  Only  Store 


BIRD’S  DEL 

391  Main  Street 
Charlestown  Mass. 

“ Everything  from  Soup  to  Nuts” 


“THE  BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL  DRAMATICS  CLUB 

Presents 

“THE  CASE  OF  THE  SQUEALING  CAT” 

A Mystery  Play  in  Three  Acts 

By  James  Reach 

THURSDAY,  MAY  9 FRIDAY,  MAY  10 

AFTERNOON  PERFORMANCE  50c  NIGHT  PERFORMANCE  $1.00 


BEST  WISHES 
FOR  EVERY  SUCCESS 

SECOND  BANK-STATE  STREET  TRUST  COMPANY 

111  FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON  6,  MASSACHUSETTS 


IT  FIGURES 
To  See 

HINGHAM  OLDSMOBILE 

We're  figuring  on  seeing  you  recti  soon 
for  the  best  deal  you’ll  get  anywhere 

NORTH  ST.  MOTOR  SALES  INC. 

74  North  Street,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Tel.  Hingham  6-1929 


SCHOLASTIC  JEWELERS 

INC. 


Official  Jewelers 


of  the 


Class  of  1957 


WASHINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON 


THE  WARREN  PRESS,  INC. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


